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Hepetully Waiting. 





“Blessed are they that are Homesick, for they shall come at last to the Father’s 
House.” — HEINRICH STILLING. 


[BY A. D. F. RANDOLPH.] 


Not as you meant, O learnéd man and good, 
Do I accept thy words of hope and rest; 
God knowing all, knows what is best, 

And gives me what I need, not what He could, 

Nor always as I would! 

I shall go to the Father’s House and see 
Him and the Elder Brother face to face, 

What day or hour I know not. Let me be 
Steadfast in work and earnest in the race, 

Not as a homesick child, who all day long 

Whines at its play, and seldom speaks in song. 


If for a time some loved one goes away, 
And leaves us our appointed work to do, 
Can we to him or to ourselves be true, 

In mourning his departure day by day, 

And so our work delay? 

Nay, if we love and honor, we shall make 
The absence brief by doing well our task, 
Not for ourselves, but for the dear one’s sake; 

And at his coming only of him ask 

Approval of the work, which most was done, 

Not for ourselves, but our belovéd one! 
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I would be joyful as my days go by, 
Counting God’s mercies to me. He who bore 
Life’s heaviest cross is mine for evermore; 
And I, who wait his coming, shall not I 
On his sure word rely? 
So if sometimes the way be rough, and sleep 
Be heavy for the grief he sends to me, 
Or at my waking I would only weep, 
Let me be mindful that these things must be, 
To work his blesséd will until he come, 
And take my hand and lead me safely home. 


TuH1s month of May is suggestive of seed-sowing. The 
husbandman now goes forth with good seed, scattering it 
broadcast in expectation of the harvest time. In the field of 
the world, the opportunities for seed-sowing are manifold. Men 
inspired with the love of Christ have reduced hundreds of 
languages to writing, which have become the medium of His 
gospel. Others have put these truths upon the printed page, 


and in the hands of the missionary and his assistants books 
and tracts have become a joyful means of seed-sowing. In 
heathen lands, and in large and needy sections of our own 
christian country, the sowers are bearing these vessels full of 
seed, planting it with patient care, or scattering it freely, with 
faith in the sure promise of harvest. 

Thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold are the measures of the 
fruitfulness of the seed of gospel truth falling upon good 
ground. They that sow may not always be assured of the 
nature of the soil, and may not be permitted to gather in the 
sheaves, for others reap. But all may rejoice in the assur- 
ance of the harvest, and all may help fill the hands of the 
sowers, who often return to replenish their sacks, wondering 
that the means with which to obtain supplies are so scanty, 
and that the sowers are so few. Who will not be willing to be 
partakers of the joy of sowing as well as of reaping ? 


WILL not our agents and friends do their utmost during 
the next four weeks to renew their clubs and secure sub- 
scriptions? We have not been as busy as we would like to 
be with renewals, and there are not nearly enough new 
names. There should be at ‘least one thousand more sub- 
scriptions to meet expenses for the ‘present year. 
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Some Axioms of Mission Work. 


[BY MRS. NELLIE DUNN GATES.] 


’ 





CERTAIN principles may be laid down as axiomatic truths: 

(1.) That this is a missionary age. Whole nations are 
calling for light, and the Church is proclaiming the Light of 
the World as never before. 

(2.) The great work of Christian Missions is a unit. 
What we call the two branches, Home and Foreign, must be 
carried forward together, for the failure or success of one 
reacts on the other. 

(3-) The great trust of christianizing the world is chiefly 
committed to the English speaking people. 

We ought to feel these facts as if impressed on our minds 
by sharp-pointed iron; then ask ourselves, in the light of 
these things, what is our duty as American citizens and as 
Christians, toward our own land, and to the darker lands ! 
Are we doing this evident duty? 


THE PROBLEM. 


The practical question for us to-day is how best to combine 
and utilize all our forces for immediate and decisive action. 
We need more concentration of effort and compactness of 
organization. ‘Strength is like gunpowder — to be effective 
itneeds concentration and aim.” A great deal of hard work 
undertaken by many unknown workers at different points, 
counts little as compared with a few well-directed blows by 
workers in concert, with definite plans and accurate knowledge 
of the best time and place to strike. We must concentrate our 
forces, both for the purpose of more effective influences and 
the most economical use of strength. Let the different soci- 
eties work in closest harmony, remembering that the parent 
society must not be forgotten, and that the women’s societies 
should work for a// the causes, either through their own or 
parent board or state society. Let places, men, and plans be 
mutually discussed and understood till those at the head may 
have a clear general survey of the whole, and an accurate 
knowledge of details, and all shall know and be interested in 
the work, All must be at work, few in control, and those of 
clearest mind and keenest judgment. It has been well said 
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that no Cabinet officer is charged with functions so diffi- 
cult or intrinsically important as those who have the adminis- 
tration of ‘‘ Christian mission work.” What a responsibility 
is theirs! But as great an one rests on every individual to 
help. And success depends on the cooperation of all. 


WHAT WE NEED. 


What we want in all our mission work is more enthusiasm, 
for the money will not come if the heart does not push it, 
and workers will not go where the heart does not send them. 
And for: this enthusiasm we need more knowledge, for the 
heart will follow where the head leads. . . . Now it 
is the duty of every one who knows of a destitute field or 
good opening, to tell of it. What if you are not eloquent, do 
the best you can. 

Describe the places, tell of the needs and how to meet them. 
We want to hear it — if we don’t, all the more reason why 
you should work at us... Then it is our duty to see for infor- 
mation. When places in India and China are spoken of, 
and pleas made for missionaries, we should look in encyclo- 
peedias, read books of travel, and study missionary maga- 
zines. We should make it ours business to inform ourselves 
and keep others informed. So interest will increase in the 
cause of Christ and work of our denomination. Let auxilia- 
ries undertake to build a chapel somewhere ; let Sabbath 
schools adopt some Sabbath school to organize and maintain ; 
let churches or quarterly meetings promise to help support 
some missionary or pastor. Thus will each feel an owner- 
ship in some house or share in some salary, and the work 
will be made our own, for which we are to labor and pray. 
Can we not assume this work at once, and our own hearts 
will be more full of love, our churches more zealous, while 
the new churches are being built and the weary toilers 
cheered, and the money will come when hearts are all aglow. 


THE CHILDREN. 


An important factor in successful missionary work is the 
assistance of children and youth. They should do it for 
their own training. What they do to-day tells what the men 
and women of the next generation will be. Habits are easily 
formed butthey bind strong. When baby fingers reach for 
the contribution-box, and the lips quiver if it goes by un- 
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heeding, we know that rightly directed, that child will grow 
up with the true idea of voluntary, systematic giving. Be- 
sides the habit of giving and sacrificing, they gain much 
information, and start an interest that deepens through life. 
Let us give them more to do and more help in doing it. For 
we believe with Frances Willard, that “the child is the 
fortress of the future, standing away out on the frontier of 
time. Let us furnish the fortress with provisions, weapons, 
and ammunition, and eager hearts will ‘hold the fort’ when 
we grow weary. God bless ‘the little soldiers newly mus- 
tered in.’” 
SCRANTON, PENN. 


Reusa, the Petter. 





Tuey tell a tale in the ‘‘ Flowery Land,” 
Among their fables so old, 

How to Rousa, the potter, an order was given 
A service of plate to mould 


More dainty than any had ever seen, 
For his sovereign’s use alone; 

But he stood in despair before the fires 
Where his last, best work was shown. 


For naught was fit for the master’s eye; 
Yet would he some offering make: 

Then he cast Azmself on the glowing coals, 
Consumed for his monarch’s sake! 


But lo! when they drew him forth from the flame 
A wondrous burden they brought,— 

For such costly service never was seen 
As from Rousa’s self was wrought! 


Oh, where are the glowing martyr-hearts 
Consuming at God’s demand? 

Now who, this day, will go for the Lord, 
And who in the breach will stand? 


Oh, where are the heroes pledged to the King, 
To make this offering good,— 

To take their lives in their zealous hands, 
And stand where He would have stood? 


— Woman’s Work for Woman. 
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RemIAISGeNGEeS. 


[BY MRS. M. M, H. HILLS.] 


(SEconD DECADE OF THE F. B. INpD1IA Mission.) 

JuLy 19,1855, Mr. Phillips wrote in a journalizing letter to 
his wife : ‘‘ You have seen dandabattis, so I need not describe 
an ordinary one ; but a rather extraordinary one passed here 
this morning. I saw the same at Jellasore about a month 
ago,— an up-country grey-headed old man, with just a cloth 
about his loins. He prostrates himself in the usual way, full 
length on the ground, reaches his hand forward and makes 
his mark ; he then rolls completely over to the right, picks 
himself up again, makes his dandabdat, and then falls again 
on his face and marks. FEach prostration and .revolution 
advance him about six and a half feet. Thus this poor, de- 
luded, miserable wretch, labors and toils on, day after day, 
and month after month, to reach his wooden god.* ; 

“On the 2oth inst., Brother Smith accompanied me home. 
I found matters quite as favorable as I expected, but alas! 
what can one do alone? I do much need your assistance 
and codperation. Could you be here without having your 
hands tied, without the care and instruction of our own children, 
you would have an ample and important field to occupy. 
Our native Christian community now numbers one hundred 
individuals, the greater part of them almost as dependent as 
children, while alas! they are far less tractable. Our Chris- 
tian sisters here still have need that some one teach them 
what are the first principles of godliness. I see that Rama 
has written you to return with Brother Bacheler, instead of 
my going to America, and he uses one powerful argument in 
support of his proposal. I can’t tell you how anxious I feel 
in relation to leaving our people with a new missionary, who 
will be unacquainted, to a great extent, with both their man- 
ners and language. Could I see the good work moving on 
successfully, I feel as though I could content myself to stay 
or go, to do or be almost anything. 

“Aug. 29. My time is still much occupied with my Santal 
translations. “I have reached the 2oth chapter of Exodus, 





* The Hindu believes that he must be reborn millions of times, he knows not whether 

as a human being, a beast, or a reptile, and that by the practice of such cruel penances, 
he will lay “a stock of merit that will secure a re-birth on a higher scale, and lessen 
the number of transmigrations he must undergo before he reaches his heaven. 
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and am again engaged on the New Testament. I am also 
getting ready for the press, Miss Crawford’s revision of my 
Oriya Geography, it being now out of print and a new edition 
ordered.” 


A letter from Mrs. Cooley, dated Aug. 26, was the messen- 
ger of very sad and unwelcome intelligence. . She wrote: 


“You will be pained to hear that our dear friend, Dr. Sutton, 
died very suddenly last week, the 17th inst. He had been 
ill a week, but was not thought dangerous until a few hours 
before he expired, when he became delirious and continued 
so until the last. Wednesday evening, at half-past six o’clock, 
he sat up in his chair reading; the next morning his freed 
spirit took its flight, and before night, his lifeless remains, 
followed by, a large procession of mourners, were consigned 
to the grave. Orissa now mourns the loss of a devoted gos- 
pel laborer. Though he has gone his work will not die. You 
are aware that we are indebted to him for the complete trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Oriya language, and almost all 
the christian literature we have is what he so untiringly la- 
bored to give us and the people for whom we labor. We 
learn by reopening the History of the General Baptist Mission, 
that it is just thirty years this month since he sailed for India. 
He has been spared to do a good work for Orissa, for which 
many of her sons and daughters, in the Great Day, will rise 
up and call him blessed. We sympathize deeply with our 
bereaved sister, Mrs. Sutton. She feels her loss the more 
keenly, on account of her husband being deprived of his rea- 
son in his last hours. Indeed, had it been granted him, it 
would be a comfort to us, also. But we have the testimony 
of his life of good deeds.” 


Dr. Sutton was a prodigious worker. Warmly attached to 
the tenets of his own denomination, he was the furthest re- 
move from a sectarian. Hence, when he was in America, 
though in the service of the Free Baptist Mission Board, 
as its corresponding secretary, he worked with all denomina- 
tions, as opportunity offered, to promote their interest in the 
missionary cause. He succeeded in persuading the Baptist 
Union to plant a mission among the ‘leloogoos, a numerous 
aboriginal race inhabiting the country south and southwest of 
Orissa. Mr. Day, their first missionary, was one of the score 
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of missionaries who sailed with him in the “ Louvre” on his re- 
turn to India. Years afterward, during a subsequent visit to 
America, when the Baptist Board, disheartened by their want 
of success among the Teloogoos, were discussing the question 
of abandoning this field, he, with Dr. Judson who was then 
present, earnestly protested against such action, and the de- 
cision was secured to reénforce instead of to abandon. And 
now the pentecostal refreshings poured out on this people, 
gathering 20,000 into the mission fdld, have astonished and 
thrilled:the whole Christian church, 

The American and Foreign Bible Society appropriated 
$10,000 to aid Dr. Sutton in his Bible translations. In a let- 


ter to its secretary he said: ‘‘ For myself, I feel: no satisfac- 
tion with any part of my work equal to that of preparing and 
teaching the Word of God. ‘Heaven and earth may pass 
away, but the Word of God abideth forever.’”” He was quite 


a prolific hymn writer. He composed 180 of the 310 hymns 
comprised in the Oriya hymn-book used in our mission. 

Dr. Sutton disliked the prefix — Free-Will — to our denom- 
inational name. It seemed, to his English ears, to suggest 
Antinomianism ; hence, he persisted in calling us General 
Baptists. At the same time that he zealously urged us to 
prosecute work in the foreign field, he pleaded with us to culti- 
vate the home field. He was present at the first meeting of 
the Free-Will Baptist Home Mission Society after its or- 
ganization, held in connection with the New Hampshire 
Yearly Meeting, in Lisbon, June, 1835, and there made one 
of his enthusiastic speeches. He said he was deeply moved 
by the pathetic entreaties for laborers embodied in the corre- 


sponding secretary’s report, and added, “I almost wished I 
could be divided into ten thousand pieces, and every piece 
should go and preach the gospel. I would send one piece to 
the Indians, one to Virginia among the poor slaves, others far- 
ther south, some to India, to China, and to other heathen 
lands.” 


Sept. 5, 1854, the Rev. Henry Covil, of Michigan, sailed 
from Boston in the ship “Brutus,” to join Mr. Phillips, and 
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prepare himself to take up the work of the Jellasore station 
when the former should leave. He had spent considerable 
time with Dr. Bacheler studying the Oriya language, and. 
accompanying him among our churches, which it was hoped 
would aid his preparation for his work. He went out un- 
married. 


The Taj-Mahal. 


[By MISS F. A. BARBER.] 





In the interior of India, on the banks of the river Jumna, 
near the city of Agra, stands one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful structures in the whole world, the celebrated Taj- 
Mabal, erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan to the memory of 
his beloved wife, Noor Jehan, the “‘ Light of the World,” 
otherwise known as the Empress Tah Mahal. 

It is the mausoleum of a simple woman, whose life was 
passed in the seclusion of an Easternharem. Built inan age 
of savage warfare and blood, by the ruler of a people who 
despise women and whose faith denies to them souls, it stands 
a wonderful tribute of affection, more like a temple of praise 
than a shrine of sorrow. 

Nothing can exceed its ideal beauty and perfection of de- 
sign. Of the purest white marble, it rises like an en- 
chanted vision from massive foundations, far above the tops 
of the tall trees which surround it. The entrance to the gar- 
den grove in front is through a colossal arched gateway of 
rich, red sandstone, from which a long avenue lined by double 
rows of Italian cypresses, the two marble walks of which are 
separated by a water-way containing a score of fountain-jets, 
leads to the double terrace upon which the tomb is built. 

The lower terrace is of red sandstone, twenty feet. high and 
one thousand feet broad. At each of the two extremities are 
mosques of the same stone facing each other. The second 
terrace is a platform of white marble, fifteen feet high and three 
hundred feet square, and at each of the four corners is an ex- 
quisite marble minaret. From the centre of this rises the 
Taj. It is square in form, with corners truncated. Each of 
the four sides is a grand pointed arch of Saracenic architecture 
reaching nearly to the cornice above. On the corners that 
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are truncated are two smaller arches, one above the other. 
One of the grand arches is left open as an entrance, the others 
having screens of marble arabesque, open to the light and 
air, but debarring entrance to the interior. The whole struc- 
ture is crowned by a magnificent oriental dome, tapering into 
a glittering crescent. In the interior, beneath the central dome, 
is amarble screen of exquisite lace-like filigree work, through 
which the light falls on the tombs below. In the rich mosaic 
every variety of precious gems is used, agate, jasper, garnet, 
sapphire, crystal, onyx, and even diamonds sparkle in the 
tracery of leaves, flowers and vines which cover the sarcoph- 
agi. The real burial-place is in the crypt beneath, where 
rest the remains of the Mogul Emperor and his wife. 

The empress died about the year 1630, A. D., and the 
emperor was seventeen years in collecting the precious ma- 
terial with which to build the tomb. “All parts of his do- 
minion were made to contribute towards its magnificence, 
in the same manner as the Jews were laid under tribute in the 
building of Solomon’s temple.” Its cost is estimated at from 
ten to thirty millons of dollars. At the present time, with 
paid labor, it would cost fifty millions, and in this country 
it could not have been built for twice that sum. 

Within the dome is a most wonderful echo. The softest 
musical strain is caught up and repeated again and again, 
reverberating through the marble dome and arches, is returned 
soft, sweet, and clear, as if sung by a choir of angels i in the 
dim spaces above. 

Like the Coliseum at Rome, or the Alhambra of Spain, 
the true beauty of the "Faj is best seen by moonlight. 
Standing in solemn silence on the banks of the sacred river, 
it rises majestic from its dark setting, flooded with moon- 
beams, like the creation of a dream, soft, white, and 
ethereal. The effect of the interior, when illuminated with 
blue fires, is that of a “ splendor inconceivable.” 

Both within and without, the structure is a work of art entirely 
beyond the power of criticism ; perfect to its most minute de- 
tail. Elevated on its marble pedestal, through the long vista 
of dark cypresses and fountains, its slender columns, spring- 
ing arches, open arabesques, and swelling dome, seem as a 
temple of mists floating among summer clouds. Better de- 
scribed by different authors as “a poem in marble,” “ the sigh 
of a broken heart,” “the spirit of some happy dream,” “a 
fairy fabric which could never have been made with hands.” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Correspondence. 


[FROM MRS, BACHELER.] 


BHIMPORE— SANTAL TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 





WE came out here-to Quarterly Meeting and Santal Teach- 
ers’ Convention. Would you like to know the way of getting 
here? First, three miles on the north road; this road is 
eighteen hundred miles long, and runs from the base of the 
Himalayas to Juggernautin Pooree ;— then, sharp to the west, 
the beginning of the road to Bhimpore ; this road was laid 
out many years ago by Mr., now Sir William Herschel, who 
was and is a helpful friend of our mission. The road is 
rather rough, and has a good many Irish bridges, but the 
wild, peaceful, sweet-scented jungle, more than.made up for 
the roughness of the way. At intervals of a mile or two, we 
passed villages, some of them quite pretty, the thatched cot- 
tages partly concealed among the over-hanging trees, but the 
naked, dirty children with tangled hair, who ran out to gaze 
at us, made ussad. We jogged on in our little four-wheeled 
carriage eight miles, where we found the zenana cart and 
bullocks that had been sent out the day before. We did the 
next five miles in a little over two hours, which brought us to 
Sart-Parti, a large native village and a police-station. We 
ate our dinner under a large tree near the market, and then 
pushed on seven miles to Bhimpore. We had not been here 
for nearly two years, and the change in almost everything 
was great and very pleasing. A very pretty new chapel, close 
to the road, first met our eyes, and then, a little further on 
and back, the new mission-house. Of course we met witha 
genuine home welcome from dear Brother Burkholder and 
his wife, and also from a sweet, pink-cheeked, two-year-old 
boy, who very soon began calling “ grandpa and grandma.” 
Our Father has answered the many prayers for Mrs. Burk- 
holder’s recovery, and we are so thankful to see her almost as 
fresh and strong as in years gone by. 

The subjects and journals of the native preachers and 
helpers were the productions of live men. The delegates 
came from Ba-ba-ga-dia, Palasbani, Dynmari, and Midna- 
pore. 

Nearly seventy Santal teachers are here, going through 
their semi-annual examinations, which last a week. I must 
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confess that seeing the Santal teachers once more was the 
great attraction that drew me here at this time. Isee among 
them the faces of a number of my dear old boys. John Sin- 
clair is the teacher of the girls department in the training- 
school here. Among the delegates to the Quarterly Meeting 
are Samuel Dudley, Joseph White, Brown Adams, and Ben- 
jamin Batchelder. Joseph Odel is teaching a school not far 
from Bhimpore. 

The ice is broken at last. To-day one of the Santal teachers 
rose in the chapel and confessed Christ boldly, and asked 
for baptism. He had been examined‘and received before, 
but the severe test of coming out openly and publicly, has 
hitherto been too much for any Santal, and it was indeed a 
great encouragement. We went from the meeting to the tank, 
at the other end of the village, where the baptism took place. 
It was a joyful time. 

After the baptism, the Santal teachers went to the school- 
house, where a few minutes were taken up in asking for volun- 
teers who would make a solemn covenant to begin and maintain 
daily secret prayer. Out of the sixty present, twenty-eight 
gave their names as entering into this covenant. And I now 
make an earnest request that the friends of the Santals would 
make these twenty-eight young men special subjects of prayer. 
Some of them have been “halting between two opinions ” for 
years, but lacked courage to face opposition. 

Bhimpore is a beautiful oasis in a spiritual desert, though 
here and there and yonder living springs are breaking aut. 
Right here in this Santal country, Isaiah’s words are coming 
true: “The wilderness and solitary place shall be glad. for 
them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

_It seems now, that in the course of a few months, we must 
leave our beloved work here. We hope it may be only fora 
season, 

If the societies at home, who support zenana teachers, 
would like to have their photographs, I will try to get them. 
Our own camera has no one at present among us who has 
either time or strength to work it, so those having their photo- 
graphs taken must go to Calcutta. This would bring the price 
of a small-sized one at about $1.50, and a cabinet size about 
$2.00. If any society, or any one else who has proteges here, 
will let me know at once, I think there will be time to get them 
taken. 

Feb, 11, 1883. 
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[FROM MISS COOMBS. ]} 
FROM CEYLON TO MIDNAPORE., 
MIDNAPORE, Jan, 13, 1883. 


Four days after passing Ceylon, Jan. 8th, we took a pilot 
at the mouth of the Ganges, though there is no land in sight. 
The first land we passed was Saugor Island. It is long and 
low, and densely covered with trees. The sail up the river 
was very interesting, and everything was so new and strange. 
For quite a distance the land was very flat, and we could 
easily imagine the sea rolling over it at some tidal wave. 
Native'huts were scattered everywhere among the trees, and 
stacks of hay and rice were frequent. We passed a number 
of boat-loads of natives going, as we afterward learned, to a 
fair held on Saugor Island,— some sort of a religious festival. 
The native produce boats are very awkward things, and are 
rowed with clumsy oars. 

Occasionally we could see quite fine buildings, built of 
brick, then covered with plaster and painted various colors, 
usually not more than one story, and apparently with no roof, 
they are so perfectly flat. As we approached Calcutta, we 
passed the King of Oudi’s palace. He is kept a sort of pris- 
oner in his own house since the mutiny. His grounds extend 
some distance along the river. He has many houses for va- 
rious purposes, some of them very pretty. Thousands of 
pigeons were flying about, and several men were standing on 
the roofs swaying long poles to keep them from lighting. 
The gardens were beautiful, with statuary here and there. 
Rather a fine prison on the whole! 

We reached Calcutta between four and five o’clock Tues- 
day afternoon, but had to moor out in the river. When the 
pilot came on board, he brought some Calcutta papers, in 
one of which I saw that a missionary conference had been 
held, and that Dr. Phillips was among the speakers. I hoped 
he might be there still, and concluded to stay on the boat all 
night, thinking some one might come to meet me. Only the 
stewardess, the chief officer, and myself were left. It was 
painfully quiet, and I could not help wondering what was to 
become of me, but was kept from being anxious. 

In the morning the captain took me in his carriage to the 
house of Mr. Stone, whose address was given me by Mr. 
Page of New York, and whose wife is a niece of Mr. Page. 
They are in charge of a seaman’s reading-room and coffee- 
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house. They were expecting me some time and received me 
very cordially. They regret that I should have missed the 
conference. About two o’clock Mr. Stone went with me to 
the boat to see about my baggage. The captain was very 
kind in everything. I remained at Mr. Stone’s that night, 
going to the seaman’s prayer-meeting in the evening. In the 
morning, at seven o’clock, I took the Midnapore steamer, 
supplied with a generous lunch. The steamer is a small one, 
and takes native passengers almost entirely. The captain 
and crew are natives. On board were a Mr.and Mrs. Smith, 
who were just married, and on their way home to Midnapore. 
They lived close by the Bachelers and Phillipses. There was 
but one other English-speaking passenger, a Mr. Cohen, a 
ew. 

The boat goes down the Hoogly some twenty or thirty 
miles, past the places we saw coming up. Then we leave 
this boat, go up over the bank of the river to a canal, and 
take a smaller steamer here. Mr. and Mrs. Smith gotoa 
boat of their own, to be towed up, so I am left with Mr. 
Cohen. He is very kind, and helps me in getting my bag- 
gage from one boat to the other by talking with the natives 
forme. It is between fifty and sixty miles to Midnapore, all 
the way by canal. For some reason we have to wait four 
hours, and then are started again at one o’clock. I go first- 
class in the little steamer, which tows a barge for baggage 
and second and third-class passengers. We passed ten locks 
on the way. Some of them were very interesting, as the 
water would come rushing in underneath, giving it the ap- 
pearance of boiling furiously, and the boat would rise several 
feet in a few minutes. The scenery was rather monotonous. 
I miss the hills. 

The boat provides no light, so 1 was left to doze in the 
dark, which I did till about eleven o’clock, when I was aroused 
by the opening of the door, and a light flashing into my eyes, 
and a hearty voice said, ‘‘ Well, is this Miss Coombs?” You 
may be sure I grasped Dr. Phillips’ hand, and ‘‘ Thank the 
Lord!” burst involuntarily from my lips. He had rowed 
down to meet me, Mr. Stone having telegraphed that I was 
on the way. At this point the steamer stops, and the barge 
is polled up. Dr. Phillips had men to row us, and we reached 
Midnapore about midnight. He lives about two miles from 
the landing, and we went in a bullock gharrie. Everybody 
welcomes me cordially, and I do not feel like a stranger in a 
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strange land, but now and then it flashes over me that I must 
be dreaming, and wonder where I shall be when I wake up. 
I am to stay at Dr. Phillips’. ; 


[FROM MRS. DR. PHILLIPS. ] 
CHANGES, 


Nearly a year ago, in the silence of a Himalayan moun- 
tain, we saw the sun rise above the snowy peaks. To-day, by 
an open grave in the silent jungle, wesaw it sinking in the west. 
How many suns ¢hus rise and set in life’s mysterious, fitful 
day. A thrill of joy on the mountains in the morning! A 
wail of grief by a grave in the valley in the evening! This is 
the common lot. We in this foreign land have experienced 
it no more than you on the dear old home shore. 

A Father’s loving hand has sustained you, as your bright 
hopes one by one have faded away and your loved ones 
have slipped out of your sight, and that same hand has kept 
us too ; and at this calm sunset hour our hearts praise Him 
for the “ mingled cup.” 

As we were leaving Darjeeling last year a dense, cold fog 
enveloped us, and as the train moved slowly through the 
cold, dark gorges, the way seemed strangely ominous, and 
the coming days loomed before us in sadness and weariness. 
When we caught the first sight of the hot-season sun on the 
plains, it was glowing with a fiery mercilessness that made us 
sigh for the mountain breezes again. Call it superstition, 
premonition — or let wiser ones say what. Yet who of us 
has walked this earth and mot, sometime or other, stood 
in the shadow of coming events? Surely we did that day. 

The school year began in March; April came with its 
intense heat, and our blessed Miss Crawford laid her bur- 
nished armor by, and the twice-orphaned girls were alone, and 
Miss Phillips had to leave her Midnapore work to care for 
them. In June we hurried another one of our band away to 
Darjeeling, as the doctor said “there is no time to lose.” 
In July a telegram came saying ‘‘ B—— is ordered to the 
hills at once.” While another from Darjeeling, ‘‘ J ——is 
much worse.” So these heavy messages continued till the 
Bhimpore family were on their way to Australia and the Bal- 
asore one to America, and our noble Dr. Bacheler hastening 
north for a reviving breath. These dark days were made 
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doubly sad by tidings from home that our brave workers were 
falling there. While by our loss the ‘“ shore over the river ” 
grew brighter, and heart and flesh were fast failing, help came. 

When the little schools seemed to be slipping away from us 
too, Miss Millar came from Calcutta to their rescue, and it 
will cheer those who have so constantly remembered them to 
know that her vigilance and untiring work among them has 
been most timely, and a larger and brighter crowd of chil- 
dren came for their Christmas presents than before, and 
never are our hearts more grateful to our home friends, than 
they are Christmas mornings, when by their gifts we are able 
to cheer these little cheerless ones. 

One of our Santal boys in the Industrial has passed the 
government examination so triumphantly that the Inspectors 
are looking upon the school with a favor that makes us very 
grateful, and the members are increasing. 

Our Yearly Meeting was one of thanksgiving for success in 
our work, and for the improved health of our dear ones from 
Australia and those that had reached home. and soon after, 
the news came of Miss Smith’s arrival. Though we have not 
seen the bride our hearts rejoice with Mr. Coldren, and we 
are sure she too is a helper. 

But this year was to be crowned with an unprecedented joy. 
On the 28th of December the Missionary Decennial Confer- 
ence opened, and continued one week in Calcutta. Sucha 
gathering of missionaries the world has never known. Nearly 
four hundred, from the mountains to the cape, from Burmah 
and the far west. The impulse this gathering has given to 
christian effort, and the quickening of christian love and 
zeal can never be estimated. 

The morning praise and prayer meetings lifted us above 
this weary world. There were interesting papers and discus- 
sions upon almost every branch of mission work. The ac- 
counts of the Karen and Teloogoo work, from the living lips 
and hearts of men fresh from those fields, thrilled our very 
souls, while the old Indian warriors took us back to the be- 
ginning of American missions in India. 

Father and Mother Bennet, fifty-three years in Burmah, 
with whom Judson and Wade used to board, were there, look- 
ing from their sublime height on the one side, down on us 
slowly creeping up the hill, and from the other, over into the 
Promised Land. ‘This heavenly vision leaves its daily im- 
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press on their bright faces, which are a joy to behold. It is 
to be hoped every Christian worker will be favored with the 
published account of these same meetings. 

We also attended one of the meetings of the Salvation 
Army, now in Calcutta, and though we were at first not a lit- 
tle prejudiced against their methods, after hearing of their 
wonderful work in England, America, and India, and as Mrs, 
Tucker took us into the slums of the city and we saw those 
terrible creatures led into a higher anc holier way, from our 
hearts we could say, “ God speed the Salvation Army.” 

From the conference we came home, and were all ready for 
the work in the jungle among the branch churches, when the 
shadow of another telegram fell across our threshold, but oh! 
how different from the others. ‘* Meet Miss Coombs at the 
wharf to-night.” Sure enough, at cne o'clock'that night, into 
our dear littke home dropped Miss Coombs, so fresh and 
bright, we almost looked for her wings to see if she hadn't 
just flown across from Lewiston to Midnapore. Lut no, she 
came the regular way, bag and baggage, through the great 
seas, cities, Suez Canal, and last but not least, through the 
terrible custom-house, and our little Midnapore Canal, and 
all alone, too. When will Lewiston send us a man that will 
slip into our midst as easily? 

Men and women who can take care of themselves have an 
auspicious career in India from the first, and just here let us 
cry out once more for men. Our great need is patient, ¢ffi- 
cient, humble men, men who can grapple with every day life 
in all its varied, trying forms. - Men with abounding love, 
energy, and common sense. 

We had little more than greeted Miss Coombs before we 
left the home work to her and Miss Millar. and were off for 
Sachi’s village. Sachi is the noble young brahmin who, with 
his mother, sister, and brother, was baptized in his own hea 
then village, about two years ago. He was first led into the 
way by a little six-pice /%p of Day, which was sold him 
when a school-boy ten years old. Pabodie, whom the Maine 
friends have helped so generously, is a teacher here. Last 
Sabbath three members of another family publicly united 
with the little band of Christians, and there is great reason 
for cheer and thanksgiving in this dark spot. Sachi’s daily 
and eloquent appeals to the people of his own village are 
doing much for them. 
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Few women have impressed us so favorably as Sachi's 
mother, who, with the real dignity and grace so natural to 
zenana women, greeted us on our arrival. Her history, from 
the tender bridal day till the hour we saw her, is full of in- 
terest. At thirteen years she became the bride of a bigoted 
brahmin, who took her from Lucknow and all her friends to 
a strange land, where her cup of sorrow had scarcely a 
sparkle of joy aside from her three children,— of whom she 
was so justly proud,— until she was led into the “blessed way,” 
whose farther portals were “ajar” even while she talked 
with us, and the unseen messenger, all unbidden, with scarcely 
amoment’s warning, bore her so gently and peacefully through 
them, that more than one of our party said, “I should like to 
go so, too.” 

Sachi, with manly tears, helped bear his mother’s rude bier, 
and in a simple winding-sheet we laid her in the fresh grave 
just as the sun’s last rays lighted it up and cast a heavenly 
halo over the quiet old jungle. Ah! nearer to heaven than 
Himalayan peak in the rosy morning, is the christian grave 
in the sacredness and solemnity of life’s finished day. 

MIDNAPORE, Feb. 9. 


[¥ROM REV. MR. COLPREN.] 
REVIEW — CHONDBOLLY. 


From a letter to Mr. Coldren’s agents and friends, in a 
recent number of the Hillsdale Heradd, we take the following 
interesting paragraphs: 

“Three years have come and gone since I arrived in 
India, and I can truly say that the Lord has been very 
good to me. All the way my path has been cheered by 
His blessings. I have been spared from fevers and many 
kinds of sickness, which are so liable to tear down our mis- 
sionaries in a few months, and my work is becoming more 
pleasant every day. For all this I am truly thankful. 

‘“* My work during the hot seasons and ‘rains’ is in the 
early morning and evening. We have two preathing-stands 
in the Balasore bazar, and have preaching every evening 
about sundown, and on till dark. Some nights we have two 
hundred listening attentively tothe gospel. Through the 
year many hear the story of Jesus, and I hope many are 
saved through these means of grace. 
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‘* T believe God wants more men in this field. If so, then 
those men either lack pluck or consecration sufficient to see 
their duty and make the sacrifice. But back of this is an. 
other duty which rests upon the people at home —to send out 
more men for Orissa. And why a duty? Because the Free 
Baptists have taken this territory, and it is recognized by 
other denominations as belonging to us, and so will not send 
into it their missionaries. ; , R ‘ : 

**Chondbolly is important as a commercial post. I have had 
the pleasure of visiting the place recently, and find it 
quite all that I expected. In addition to the four steamers 
weekly from Calcutta, it also has three from Cuttack, the 
headquarters of the English Baptists. For immediate mission 
work the place gives ample opportunity. The agents of the 
steamers informed me that an average of 2,500 people were 
landed and embarked every week. Besides, there is a large 
market twice a week. ‘The bazar as yet is not very large, the 
town being still in its infancy, and, like our new towns in the 
West, the population will be more or less fluctuating for a time. 
But there is this advantage over old cities, the people are 
not held so rigidly by their caste. Business men having 
to mingle with all classes, and being separated far from their 
old home, the power of caste is thereby greatly weakened. 
The short time I was there [ sold a large number of gospels 
and tracts, and upon the whole was more drawn towards the 
place as a point which ought to be occupied at once. 

“For the past two years I have been especially drawn 
towards Chondbolly as my field of work in India, and now, 
after seeing the place and the many large villages near it, | 
would only be too glad to undertake the opening up of this 
new field as soon as relief can come for Balasore, and the 
sanction of the Board be given to occupy Chondbolly. May 
God grant speedy help for this new field.” 


BALASORE, 


[FROM DR. NELLIE PHILLIPS. } 
MEDICAL WORK. 


I had hardly opened my dispensary when the people began 
coming in scores. In one single day I have served over two 
hundred, though I seldom attend to over sixty a day. 

The work is very simple, as ninety-five per cent. of all who 
come need medicine for intermittent fever. But even in such a 
case, when there are so many and they.are all so ignorant, it is 
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really no light task to do all the talking necessary to make them 
understand how much and how often the medicine should be 
“eaten”; that they must not chew the pills, and that I do 
not insist, as do the native doctors, that they must never bathe 
so long as they are ‘under the doctor’s care, nor drink cold 
water when they have a fever. This work has taken much 
from the time I would otherwise have spent in the study of 
language. Yet it has forced me into using all the words I 
know, till finally I find myself quite at home in Bengalee, 
so far as the vocabulary for the common symptoms of 
disease is concerned. My dispensary is paying its own 
expenses. which is a great comfort to me when I realize for 
how many causes the churches at home are asked to con- 
tribute. Altogether, I have enjoyed the work very much, 
though I confess that sometimes I am obliged to swal- 
low very hard to keep down the “frog” that zwz// come 
up in my throat when I think of my friends at home and how 
many years must pass before I shall meet them again. 
DANTOON. 


[fROM MISS BACHBLER.] 
AN EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER TO MISS HURAY, OF 
NEW JERSEY. 
MIDNAPORE, Feb. 19, 1883. 

' Let me tell you a little of our Christmas. Very 
early in the morning mother and I were up picking flowers and 
bright leaves from the garden to send to St. John’s Church, to 
help inthe decorations. There are so few of us here that we 
do not decorate our chapel ; the native people would not help 
much, and would not care about it when it was done, so we 
could very well spare a good deal from the garden for our 
neighbors. The service was at eleven o’clock. , 

You have heard doubtless, of the great Conference which 
took place the last week of December. We went, and en- 
joyed every minute of it. There were so many of us going 
that we divided into three parties: our first party of two 
went before Christmas, a party of five next day, and eight 
the day following. Perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing how we go to Calcutta. The river Kasai (Butcher) 
is about two and one-half miles from here; down the river, 
a little way from the regular landing-place, is the mouth of the 
canal. There is a lock at the mouth and another seven 
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miles farther on, then two more, and then, twenty-five miles 
from here, a river which has to be crossed. After this is ten 
miles of beautiful wide canal, and then the tidal river, the 
Koop Marian (Likeness of Marian), one of the mouths of the 
Ganges. We go about three miles down this river to find the 
lock on the other side ; as the tide is strong and the river 
winding, it cannot be crossed at all times, and is considered 
unsafe at night ; as we go down to Calcutta we want the ebb 
tide. The river is very wide in one place, and looking toward 
the sea no land can be seen for quite a little bit of the hor- 
izon. Passing the lock on the other side, we enter a beauti- 
ful reach of canal, wide and clear, and ten miles farther is 
the terminus, Oolabaria, on the banks of the Hoogly (Bul- 
rushes). Much rice is raised along the canal between Midna- 
pore and Calcutta, and in the season when the fields are green 
with waving grain the country is picturesque and oriental toa 
degree. The little villages and hamlets, with their swaying, 
feathery bamboo, or darker mango trees, with here and there a 
palm for variety and grace, look like islands in a sea of living 
green. You would hardly think, to see the fields, that they 
are divided into plots, the very largest of which are not more 
than one-eighth of an acre, and the smallest, perhaps, two 
rods square. They are separated by ridges which retain 
the water on which the rice lives. Sometimes you might 
walk through miles of rice land and not see a sign of work, 
but a week later all the fields would be plowed and ready 
for seed ; it is wonderful how quickly it is done. . ‘ 

I have not written at all of my beloved zenanas. That must 
wait until my next letter ; but I must tell you one little thing 
before I say good-bye, about the new work we started last 
Sunday. Minnie and Emmeline, two of the zenana teach- 
ers, have work among the poor people, just on the borders 
of the town. We have long thought of beginning there a 
Sunday afternoon class; so last Sunday one of our best 
native women went out, accompanied by Minnie and Emme- 
line, to help her in getting our pupils together. They had 
twelve and would have had more, but, unfortunately, the 
meeting was held in the house of a woman belonging to the 
shoemaker caste, and so no woman of a higher caste would 
enter the house. A woman of a better caste offered them 
her house for next week, and said she would bring in a good 
number of women. 





For the Young People. 


The Autobiography of a Missionary Bex. 


[CONTRIBUTED BY ITS OWNER, “‘AN OLD LADY.”’] 


I aM Only young in service, but my predecessor was in use 
many years. During the first part of my existence I was not 
so much thought of as I am now. Little was entrusted to 
my care, and for long periods I lay unused and apparently 
forgotten. By degrees, however, I came into more constant 
requisition, and I much prefer my life of greater trust, liking 
to have constant additions made to my weight and worth. P . 

Now I am the constant companion of my owner. In town 
or out of town, I am sure to go with her. Sometimes she 
promises all the “ three-pennies ” which come into her posses- 
sion ; other times, when not so well off, all the “ half-pennies.” 
The words “as God has prospered me,” she seems to make 
her motto. My mistress does not much care to beg for gifts 
to put into my ever-open mouth, but would far rather work 
for moderate payment. , 

One day a kind friend gave my old lady some money. She 
was about to drop it into my mouth — she hesitated ; she 
calculated that if laid out in materials she might realize half 
as much again. So she spent 19s. 1d. in wool, and it brought 
in, when worked up, £1 16s. 10d. ; and another 6s, trebled 
itself. 

The proceeds of a waste-paper sack now and again is 
shared between me and some other missionary works ; but I 
hear, in the future, rumors that the whole proceeds of the 
next sack will go to fill my emptiness. 

Once my owner got some small payments unexpectedly — 
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it was in answer to prayer; I witnessed her thanksgiving to 
Him who sent it before putting a part into my care. 

When last opened I contained over four pounds, the greater 
part of which had been earned. This year I hope to hold 
more, and if I increase every year at the rate I did last, I 
think and hope (if a box can be said to do such things) that 
I shall be so full that my mistress will have to open me be- 
fore the appointed time, exchanging the silver for gold, and 
the pence for silver, so as to make more room. 

Kind friends seem still ready to help, orders are constantly 
dropping in, so that my mistress is seldom without an order 
for work, sometimes three or four. 

This is my story. I only hope that many holders of such 
boxes as I am are as busy as my old lady. If she had 
two, or even three pairs of hands, she would keep them all 
going ; and she often wishes she could get the loan of a 
pair. Sometimes she does, and she keeps them going, I can 
tell you — for she says, “ The time is short.” 





ALL the doors that lead inward to the secret place of the 
most High are doors outward — out of self, out of smalluess, 
out of wrong.—MacDonald. 


Ir is discouraging to see so many excellent women, blessed 
with plenty of time, money, and brains, content with trifles, 
when so much grand work is waiting to be done; and in the 
doing of it they would find the genuine culture, happiness 
and success which so ennoble life.—A@iss Alcott. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
— Bonar. 


THE attention of the District and Q. M. secretaries is 
asked to the special canvass of the sections under their care 
for subscribers. Has every church been reached in an earnest 
wide-awake manner? Specimen copies furnished for this 
purpose, when desired. Those sending early can secure back 
numbers. 
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“ONLY a word fitly spoken” may be the means of ob- 
taining another reader of the interesting letters from our 
missionaries. 


Mucu commendable zeal has been manifested to introduce 
this publication into churches where not taken before, and in 
this way there have been nearly six hundred additions to the 
mailing list. 





SPECIAL Osjects.— Besides the objects for which appropriations 
have been made, are several equally important. The Industrial 
School should have a house right away; the mission chapel at Bal- 
asore needs repairing; the Sanitarium waits to be established; 
there is an unfinished cupola without a bell at Harper’s Ferry; and 
the Theological School of the Free Baptists in India needs more 
recitation-rooms and one or two chairs endowed and filled. Women 
are eligible to the professorships, because of their fitness and the 
scarcity of men. May there not be special gifts for one or all of 
these special objects ? 


Tus Cotvector.-— This is the time to welcome the collector. 
The twenty-fifth of the month will soon be at hand and the remit- 
tance will be expected to be on its way to India. In some sections 
it is feared that the auxiliary collectors are having anxiety. Re- 
member each little drop helps fill the bucket, and your mite may 
be just what is needed to make it brimful. Deny self, if need be; 
better to do so any way, and pass along the contributions cheer- 
fully. 


It gives us pleasure to call attention to the publications of Mr. 
Lothrop, advertised on the fourth page of cover. Babyland and 
The Pansy are real treasures in any home, and Wide Awake needs 
no word of praise. Send to Mr. Lothrop for a catalogue of his 
Sunday School books; of which he publishes largely. 


IF any one fails to get all the numbers promptly, we trust 
you will send us word. If they are not received in good order 
please let us know the difficulty. 


Topic for Monthly Meeting. 


‘* And how shall they preach except they be sent? As it is writ- 
ten, How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good things?” — Rom. x., 15. 


‘* With weary human ‘ feet’ He, day by day, 
Once trod this earth to work his acts of love; 
And every step is chronicled above, 

His servants take to follow in His way.” 
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Words from home Workers. 


MAINE. 


AT the March session of the Sebec Quarterly Meeting. held at Brad- 
ford, the Woman’s Mission Society occupied one hour of Saturday after- 
noon. After the usual opening exercises, there were some very interest- 
ing remarks by Mr. E. D. Wade, foliowed by an appropriate recitation 
by Miss Carrie E. Rich. Mrs. Wade read a paper relative to the 
** Ragged Schools of India,’”? and Mrs. Tourtillotte read an original 
essay, after which a collection was taken, amounting to $9.68, which, 
in connection with $7.75 paid by auxiliaries, amounted to $17.43. 


Mary E. B. TourTILLOTTE, President, 


The Ellsworth Q. M. held its March session with the Hancock church, 
Saturday forenoon was allowed the Mission Society. We had the most 
interesting meeting we have ever had. The time was wholly taken up 
by the sisters and seemed altogether too short. The interest is increas- 
ing, which was shown by a contribution of $14.00, which was the most 
we have ever taken at one time. New workers come forward at every 
session, but as yet, our force is very small. 

Juuia A. Cuatto, Secretary. 





An interesting feature of woman’s mission work in Lewiston, Me., is 
its Quarterly Union Missionary Meeting, where all the woman’s societies 
connected with the churches of Lewiston and Auburn are usually repre- 
sented. These meetings have been sustained for a number of years, and 
this fact alone is enough to show that there is much interest in ‘* Woman’s 
(best) work for woman,” in the city. A systematic plan for the meet- 
ings has just been developed by Mrs. W. H. Bowen, which promises to 
render them of even more practical value. 3. &. 


OHIO. 


The Seneca and Huron Quarterly Meeting Society convened at Rock- 
away, Feb. 17, 1883. 

Our president being absent, Mrs. Larue conducted the exercises, 
which were opened with singing by the church choir. The third chapter 
of 1st Corinthians was read by Mrs. Sponseller, and prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Mr. Russel, of Cleveland. 

The secretary and treasurer presented her report, after which there 
was a selected reading by Miss Blanche Huffman ; an essay by Mrs. 
Owen; arecitation by Miss Libbie Eastman, and another excellent essay 
by Mrs. Eastman. Remarks were made by the Rev. Mr. Russel, and also 
by Brothers Finch, Eastman, Rhoads, and Stinbaugh. The collection 
was $4.00. Mrs. J. W. HUFFMAN, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. 


As [hastily glance over the mission field of our state I will report 
what I am able to gather from the general survey. 
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River Raisin Quarterly Meeting is faithful to the work, but owing to 
the bad weather, there was no Q. M. session. Mrs. Brower, the secre- 
tarv, writes that the Manchester church raised $6.25 last quarter. 

Van Buren Quarterly Meeting is rising with the times. If we can 
judge by outward signs, its work has been more systematic during the 
past year than ever before. Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Prater, reports $25.19 
last quarter, 

Montcalm Quarterly Meeting has been active and brought forth good 
results, although they are yet unorganized. Mrs. Dickinson has used 
the card system, which has proved the most successful of any method 
where there are no organizations. She writes that they have collected, 
since they reported last, $28.96. Of this, Howard City raised eight dol- 
lars for Mr, Coldren, and seven dollars for Mrs, (Smith) Coldren. 

Oakland Quarterly Meeting is unorganized, but works on the card 
system, and reports quarterly to the district secretary. Mrs. Eva Dake’s 
last report was $27.79. e 

Genesee Quarterly Meeting has for years been a power in the mission 
field. During the past four years they have raised $546.48, during the 
past year, $137.61, and last quarter, $58.07. The quarter preceding this 
the Marathon church sent Mrs. Emma Smith Coldren $7.00, and the 
children of its Sunday School gave one dollar. Ortonville church sends 
$6.17, to support a boy in the Bible school in India. The secretary, Mrs. 
E. N. Wheeler, never fails to remit promptly the year round. 

Ilillsdale Quarterly Meeting has a Woman’s Missionary Society hold- 
ing a membership of 214. They raised $65.34 last quarter. They take 
110 copies of the ILELPER. Miss Van Ostrand is an efficient officer for 
this extensive field of labor. They have made faithful and strenuous 
effurts to sustain and increase the interest of their public meetings. The 
secretary wrote: ‘* We feel the need of faithful, prayerful, systematic 
effort in the benevolent work in which our Q. M.’s are engaged’’; and 
truly the efforts of these diligent workers have been rewarded. Mrs. J. 
West, of Fairfield, writes a good, practical article, which is published in 
the Hillsdale Hera/d, embodying the following: ‘‘It was decided at a 
session held in connection with the Hillsdale Q. M. at Wheatland, to 
organize a mission bureau on the following plan: Each auxiliary societv 
shall forward to this bureau the essays, selections, or exercises which 
they have used and found helpful, and auxiliaries desiring help can send 
to the bureau for assistance. Miss Nettie Dunn, of Ilillsdale, is secre- 
tary of the bureau, and all communications should be addressed to her.”’ 

May not this plan be adopted by all our organized Quarterly Meeting 
societies, and so create a fund and save much perplexity as to how to 
get material to make an interesting programme for our public meetings? 
Q. M.’s might codperate with each other also, and so link our societies 
as to work up a coo Derative system throughout our state. 

There are other Quarterly Meeting mission societies in our state, buf 
we report al] that have been heard from this quarter. 


Mrs. M. M. Koon, District Secretary. 
DaKOoTra. 
Dear HELPER: Weare pleased with your new dress and especially 


with seeing you each month, We look with interest for your reports of 
what the sisters are doing and how the work of missions is progressing, 
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and rejvice to see the reports ex:ending westward. A voice now comes to 
you from Dakota, feeble though it be. While the loved friends in the East 
were enjoying the semi-centennial, we felt like planting a Woman’ Mis- 
sionary Society on this broad prairie, so on the 3oth of January we met 
and organized a society, with the following officers: President, Mrs. A. 
T. Weeks, formerly of Laconia, N. H.; Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Mrs. S, W. Joy; Secretary, Mrs. S. O. Joy; Solicitor for HELPER, 
Mrs, S. O. Joy. Voted to adopt the c stitution of the F. B. Woman’s 
Missionary Society. We are hoping, with God’s blessing, to do some- 
thing for the Master. Mrs. S. O. Joy, Secretary. 


CAPE SABLE ISLAND. 


It will help us all to know of the real earnest work Mrs, Gowen is doing 
in this section., Feeling great lack of equipment for effectual work, Mrs. 
Gwen began studying into the growth and needs of missions, sending 
for volumes of the HELPER for past years, and other helps. Later 
she sent orders to us for missionary dialogues, for “ Historical Sketches,” 
** Missionary Exercises,” ‘‘ Our Boys in India,” and copies of the “‘ Lit- 
tle Missionary,’’ published by the editor of the Gospel in all Lands, for 
six cents a copy, in quantities of twenty or more. 

In a recent letter she says: ‘‘ I wish I could take a few days consecu- 
tively to work for the IIELPER. I went out this afternoon to make a few 
calls, which I was anxious to make independent of getting subscribers, 
but embraced the opportunity to speak a few words in regard to our 
work, and obtained five new names. I am deeply impressed that if 
we can strew in the HELPERS thick, circulate miss‘onary papers in the 
Sunday school, and pass around good-sized, readable books, that this 
way of working will lay a better foundation for the development of inter- 
est and help in God’s service than ‘ out and out begging.’ I think it will 
be a few months yet before I can say I’ve got all I can, and mean to work 
as fast as possible. I now send enough to make thirty-seven new names. 
There has been an effort to raise money once a year by a collection just 
before Y.M. Now there is an auxiliary of forty-five ladies and a num- 
ber of children, in the church where no money was raised last year. 
There are also monthly collections in the church for missions. Twenty 
dollars have recently been sent to the treasurer, The finances on the 
island are now at ebb-tide, for our men are mostly fishermen, have been 
at home all winter, and are now leaving us rapidly for the season’s work. 
One subscriber for whom I send is a very poor widow, who washes, 
scrubs, cures fish, and does anything by which she can make twenty cents 
aday. She cannot read, but she has one only child who is quite a good 
reader, and is the delight uf the mother’s heart, and probably the book 
sent to her will make life take on a new dignity, and prove a real bless- 
ing. I don’t know just how she is going to pay for it, but I told her she 
might give me a few cents atatime. I know she’ll find a way, and be 
blessed in doingit. .  . ote iT Ng ° ens le 

**On going out to-day, my first duty was to go to a stricken house to 
weep with the afflicted and talk of God, our all inall. The husband was 
expected to come in at almost any minute; instead of that a telegram, 
* Washed overboard in the storm of Friday.” The body was brought in 
while we were there. A great wound was on the forehead, which was 
received as he went, and which probably stunned him and made him in- 
capable of helping himself. Do give one prayer to God for our poor 
fisher-folk who must go down upon the sea.” 





Children’s Niche. 


Children’s Piche. 


Tum by.* 


[BY MRS. W. E. DE RIEMER.] 





SittinG flat upon the sand, Stars from out the heavens peep: 
With a plantain in each hand, Tired of play, he wants to sleep, 
‘Tawny face alive with joy, Archie’s mat lies on the floor, 
Tumby, black-eyed Hindu boy. Just before the open door. 


Hatless is his oily head, Tumby stretches on the mat, 
Round his waist a cloth bright red ; Clasping tight his fingers fat : 
Shoeless are his chubby feet, Fast asleep our Hindu boy, 
Baking in the scorching heat. Full of fun and full of joy. 


Now he picks from tulip tree Can a heathen boy be gay? 
Shiny leaf for plate, you see ; Yes, but one thing sad to say: 
Tumby’s going to eat his rice — ilow to go to heaven some day 
That’s his supper; ain’t it nice? | Tumby doesn’t know the way. 


*Tumby is the Tamil (South India) word for ** little brother.” 


~The Way they Doctor People in India. 


A uapy physician in Bombay was called in great haste to 
see a Mohammedan woman, who was supposed to be dying. 
The lady, being convinced that the patient’s illness must 
have continued several days, asked the family friends why 
she had not been called in earlier. ‘They replied that they 
wished to send for her a week before, but the woman insisted 
upon calling in one of their own hakims (doctors) instead. 
They said that the hakim came, wrote a text from the Koran 
in Arabic, and told the patient to soak the slip of paper, on 
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which the text was written, in a glass of water, and to drink 
the water for a few days, when she would be quite well. The 
poor woman followed his directions carefully, and drank the 
water for several days, when she became so very ill the fam- 
ily were alarmed, and sent for the doctor. 

Fortunately it was not too late, and the woman recovered, 
perhaps to trust to the same foolish remedy at her next attack. 
The natives of India have numberless superstitions in regard 
to diseases. If they are suffering from rheumatism, they tie 
a peacock’s feather around the leg tocureit. If they have 
fever, they brand the chest and stomach with a hot iron. 
Little children are often seen with wide, deep burns, six or 
eight inches long, which their parents have made to cure them 
of disease. 

If a man’s bullock is lame, he ties a red rag around its horn, 
and will declare most positively tha: it will cure the lameness, 
if only it is allowed to remain. When a horse is eating its 
grain, the keeper spreads a towel over its back to make the 
grain digest properly, and wiil insist upon it that the horse 
will die if the towel is removed. N. F. S, 

; — /n Mission Day Spring. 


Thine are a'l the gifts —© God! 
Thine the broken thread ; 

Let the naked feet be shod, 
And the starving fed. 





— Longfellow. 





Fer Children’s Meetings. 





INDIA, 


OW would you like, at your next ti 

meeting, to visit the zenanas? 2. Givea description. 
I rather think every litile girl is 3. Low many women in India live in 
glad, or will be if she studies | such “ homes?” 
carefully about them, that she 4. How do they spend their time ? 
is not shut up to such a dull, 5. D> they wish to be taught about 
dreary life. Would not we all Je~us? 
like to be put right down be- 6. Do the native women teach in the 
side Miss Bacheler at Midna- zenanas? 

pore, or Miss Philips at Bialisore, and 7- How much money will support such 


Whit is a zenana? 


let them take us with them as they goin 
to teach the little women wh> are their 
pupils, We hope more than one who 
prepares these answers will be getting 
ready to.go to India some time. Won't it 
be the brightest time of all your life? ” 





at aches? 

8. Read ** My First Visit toa Zenana,” 
in Hetper for September, 1879. 

9 Read ** What a Parr of Slippers did 
fur ludia” in Hareee for March, 188¢. 
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* But this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall reap also ingly; and , 
soweth bountifuliy shall reap also bountifully.”—2 Cor. ix , 6. sparingly; and he which 





Contributions 


FROM MARCH 1, 1883, TO APRIL 1, 1883. 


MAINE. 


Atkinson, Auxiliary 

Augusta, Children’s Mission Band, 
for teacher with Miss Ida 
Phillips...2scccecces ce éuccens 

Bowdoinham, Auxiliary, for Siriah 
with Miss Ida Phillins, and 
towards constituting Mrs. M. 
H. White life member. ......- 

Charleston, Auxiliary....+0- ++ 

Clinton, Second Church 

Almeda Mitchell 

Cumberland Q. M., for Miss Mary 
Bacheler’s support, «.++.e++«+ 

E. Dixfi-ld, Auxi iary 

Ft. Fairfield, Auxiliary, for teacher 
in Ragged schools... 

Presque Isle, Auxiliary. for F. M. 

Saco, Auxiliary, for Miss Mary 
Bacheler’s support, ‘ard to- 
wards constituting Mrs. O. 
Durgin life member... -e+ese0 

Sidney, Church..... ssecseeeceee 

Sebec,Q M.,c lection, $6.25 for 
Anjanee, $3.43 for general 
work 
Auxiliary ... ccccccecccccece 

Springvale, Auxiliary, for H. M.. 

Steep Falls, Auxiliary, for Miss M. 
Bacheler’s support 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Acton and Milton, Auxiliaries.... 

Dover, First Church, Auxiliary... 

Gilford Village, Chuich, for Miss 
Brackett’s salary 

Lake Village, semi-centemnial of- 
ferring of Rev J. L. and Mrs. 
O. E. Sinclair, for F, M 

New Hampton, bequest of Mrs. L. 
S. Meservey, late wife of Prof. 





A. B. Meservey, by Geo, A. 
_ Emerson, executor, for F. M.. 
Pittsfield, Young People’s Mission 
Uc hcicccusacecaciwane sous 
VERMONT. 
Corirth, Auxiliary, $1.25 for Har- 
per’s Ferry; $1.26 for Mrs. D. 
F. Smith 
South Strafford, Auxiliary, for 
Mrs. D. F. Smith's salary.... 
Mrs, Sarah B. Sherman, for 
Mrs. D. F. Smith’s salary.... 
NEW YORK. 
E. Poestenkill, Mrs. Harriet Flint 
Poland, Auxiliary, for Ambie..... 


OHIO. 


MICHIGAN. 


Lansing, A. E. Wilson. for Litera- 
ture and Incidental Fund 
Montague, J. A. Keyes, $5.00 for 
Miss Ida Phillips, and $12.00 

for general work 


IOWA. 
Cherokee, Mrs. Anna M, Lund... 2 $0 
DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
Frankfort, Auxiliary .....+.+. +++ 1 30 


Total, $499 25 
Miss L. A. DeMERITTE, 7yreasz., 
per Mrs, M. S. Waterman, 


Dover, N. H. Assistant Treas. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
F.M. 1.M. Ed. Soc. 
Receipts for Wath ie id ccc ddec gbb4 desea. coeccdcsececQeee 26 $201 52 f59 6 
STATEMENT. 


The Home Mission Society has paid prompt/y and in full the appropriations for the 
six months ending March ast, with a balance in treasury. Should we uot ‘hank God and 
take courage? k ; 

There was a deficit of $961.35 in the last quarterly remittance to India. Shall we send 


the fudf amount June 1st? 
MOSES B. SMITH, 7,reas. 
Concorp, N. H., April 2, 1823. 





Zhe Missionary Helper. 


helps for Auxiliaries. 


A list of the leaflets published by the Woman’s Missionary Society is 
here given, to which have been added a few books and pamphlets which 
are of special value. They will be forwarded on receipt of price stated. 
Those under head of miscellaneous are for gratuitous distribution, but 
contributions are desired for the Literature Fund, by means of which 
they are printed. From time to time others will be added. 


Miscellaneous. 

Constitution of the F. B, Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Constitution for Quarterly Meeting Societies. 

Hints and Helps tor Q. M. Societies. 

Constitution for Auxiliaries, including Hints for Organization, and 
other valuable items. 4 pages. 

Constitution for Mission Bands,including valuable suggestions. § 

ages. 
‘ Blanks for reporting Mission Bands, Auxiliaries, Q. M. and Y. M. 
Societies. 

Readings. - 

‘* Thanksgiving Ann.” ‘* A Plea for Zenana Women,” by Mrs. J. L. 

Phillips. ‘*A Plea for Santal Women,” by Mrs. Burkholder. 


Dialogues. 
A Missionary Dialogue on India, ‘*‘ The Toilers,’’ for twelve children. 
Price for Readings and Dialogues, 3 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets. 


** Historical Sketches of Woman’s Missionary Societies im-A merica 
and England,” by Mrs. Daggett........... ecdccncccecnacseP hee, 
‘*My Missionary Box and I’’ 
‘¢ A Grain of Mustard Seed, or the District Secretary’s Letter.”.10 cts. 
‘* Missionary Exercises,” a collection of Bible Readings, Dialogues, 
Poems, etc., including postage............ roa Se cnceed SG Gta, 
“nee DONO UE 6h Kd isn o ee etn ns sken<dsdekenseanens.sae ee 
‘* Progress of Christian Missions,’’ a hand-book for use in the 
Family, Sabbath School, and Mission Band, including postage. 6 cts. 
‘¢ Ninth Annual Report of the F. B. W. Society,” including postage, 10 cts. 
‘‘The F. B. Register and Year-Book,” including postage........12 cts. 


Envelopes for Collectors........ wiieedis 25 cts. per hundred. 


Photographs of Missionaries. 
25 cts. each, $1.50 for ten copies. Miss Crawford and Miss Ida Phil- 
lips. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


Midnapore.—Dr. O. R. Bacheler, Mrs. Fellasore. — Mrs. D. F. Smith. 
Bacheler, Miss M. E. Bacheler, Rev. T. Balasore. — Rev. M. J. Coldren, Mrs. 
W. Burkholder, Mrs. Burkholder, Miss Coldren, Miss I. O. Phillips, Miss H. P. 
Jessie B. Hooper, Dr, J. L. Phillips, Mrs. _ Phillips. 

Phillips, Miss L. C. Coombs. ' Hillsdale, Mich.— Rev. A. J. Marshal). 

Dantoon.— Mrs. H.C. Phillips, Miss © Mrs. Marshal. 

N, M. Phillips. 


Postage to India. 5 cts. each half-oz.; newspapers and packager, 2 cts. each two ozs. 





